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MEMORANDA 


The frequency of Canadian contributions was a big 
factor in Saturday’s decision to make the cost of sub- 
scriptions to CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
the Americas. Future volumes will be priced at the same 


uniform throughout 


two U. S. dollars for all readers in the western hemi 
sphere. This decision was among the most important 
acts of the Executive Committee of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Atlantic States when meeting at Atlantic 
City November 25. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee came at 


the close of a conference which heard discussions of 
several phases of teaching. President Stringfellow Barr 
of St. John’s College winningly explained a collegiate 
program which has attracted attention for its strict 
emphasis on thoroughness in literary studies. President 
W. W. Comfort of Haverford College and United 
States Senator George Wharton Pepper exemplified 
the worth of sound liberal education without talking 
about it. One of the veteran ‘educasters’ ponderously be- 
labored classical training in a 1912-model plea for the 
practical. Teachers of the humanities sat astonished at 
the number of infinitives severed and adverbs mis- 
applied by pedagogical experts, while in adjacent rooms 
administrators were being regaled with samples of uni- 
form admission blanks. College registrars devoted at- 
tentive discussion to an intelligently selected variety of 


topics. But the warmest session of all was that in 
which teachers stormed at recent College Entrance 
Examination Board examinations in Latin. Unanimity 


of opinion led to the wording of a vigorous protest 
Board to restrain its modifications until 
methods of testing comprehension are better under- 
stood, to include more secondary teachers among its 
Latin examiners, and even to ponder whether these ex- 
aminations might serve their purpose better if college 
representatives had no hand in their making. It was 
eloquently argued that school teachers are more ex- 
perienced at testing the knowledge and abilities of 
adolescents than are the college professors who know 
current practices in testing. 


asking the 








Against this background the deliberations of the 


Executive Committee seemed calm if not austere. The 


Secretary-Treasurer won a salvo by reporting the com-’ 


fortable condition of the Association’s finances. He 
pointed out also that the new policy of restricting ad- 
vertising space in CLASSICAL WEEKLY had won general 
approval. Revenue under the present policy cmmeaile that 
of a year ago when more space was being given to 
sdueniaainians. 

Chairman of the meeting was the President of the 
Association, Dr. Robert H. Chastney of Townsend 
Harris High School, New York City. The committee 
members hel as their guests at luncheon Professor W. 
L. Carr of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Mr. Russell F. Stryker. Others present were Dr. John 
F. Gummere of William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, through whose efforts the attendance reached 
the highest number in the organization’s history; the 
two new members representing New Jersey, Professor 
Shirley Smith of New Jersey College for Women and 
Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Princeton University; two of the 
new Pennsylvania Vice Presidents, Miss Mary L. Hess 
of Liberty High School, Bethlehem, and Professor L. 
R. Shero, Swarthmore College; several for whom the 
Boardwalk has succeeded the turkey as the symbol of 
Thanksgiving: Miss Edna White, Dickinson High 


School, Jersey City; Miss Julia Jones, Tower Hill School, 


Wilmington; Miss Mildred Dean, Roosevelt High 
School, Washington; Sister Maria Walburg, College of 
Chestnut Hill, ‘Philadelphia: Professor L. I. Highby, 
University of Maryland; Professor Casper J. Kraemer, 
Jr., New York University; and Professor James Stinch- 
comb, University of Pittsburgh. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 

DECEMBER g_ Lee High School, Columbus, Miss. 
NORTH MISSISSIPPI CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
President: Miss Josie Brumfield, New Albany 

DECEMBER 27-29 University of Michigan 


ASSOCIATION 





AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
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REVIEWS 


Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus (Papyrus Up- 
saliensis 8). By GupmMuNpD ByOrcK. 165 pages, 2 
plates. Almquist & Wiksells, Uppsala 1939 (Arbeten 
utgivna med understéd av Vilhelm Ekmans Uni- 


versitetsfond, Uppsala, No. 47) 6 Kr. 


This monograph gives the text and translation of a 
Greek papyrus bearing the number 8 in the collection 
of the Library of the University of Uppsala. These are 
accompanied by exhaustive studies of several problems 
which arise in connection with the contents of the 
The document was written in eighteen long 


papyrus. 
It consists of a 


lines by a hand of the sixth century. 
statement of complaints, of a curse pronounced by 
Sabinus upon his daughter Severine and a man named 
Didymos who must Ye her husband, and of six lines of 
hexameter verse. It was folded several times from right 
to left and 
Emmanuel. 


received on the outside an address to 
The present text bears a most interesting relation to 
Pap. Hamb. 22, which contains six hexameters with 
content similar to those in Ups. The last line of each 
of the two poems is identical, but that in Hamb., which 
is manifestly intended as copy for an inscription on a 
grave stele, has been rewritten after a false start. It 1s 
beyond question that these two papyri have the same 
origin, but they are not necessarily of the same hand. 
A natural explanation might seem to be that Hamb. 
represents the words dictated by the dying Sabinus and 
that the verse attached to the curse was later modeled 
on these words. A much more ingenious, yet highly 
plausible, solution is reached by Bjieck. According to 
him it was Ups. which was dictated by Sabinus "al 
intended, as the address shows, as a letter to God, pos- 
sibly to be deposited in a temple, but much more likely 
to have been placed in the grave with the body, so that 
the deceased could take it into the next world with him 
and present it to God in a personal audience. Then 
when a friend of Sabinus was preparing the inscription 
for the grave, he attempted to adapt the poem which 
Sabinus had composed. Since the latter was already 
underground, the friend had to rely on his memory for 
the exact words, which he succeeded in recalling only 
after making some deletions in his writing. Thus 
Hamb. is later than Ups. in order of composition. 


Other examples of Jenseitskorrispondenz are quoted 
from Egypt, Gaul and Greece. The note on the outside 
of the folded papyrus would serve not only as an ad- 
dress, but also as a warning to anyone who discovered 
it not to disturb the note or to bring harm to himself 
by reading it. This type of curse, usually termed 
Rachegebet, is called Fluch by Bjorck, who also suggests 
Straf- Urteilsgebet as a possible name. There are 
several points at which the Fluch differs from the better 
known defixiones. The latter never mention the guilt 


of the adversary and often, because the magic element 
is prominent, show a strong similarity in language. The 
Fluch, however, because of the stronger personal side, 
should not be expected to show any such similarity in 
words to other examples of the same type. 

Reminiscences of several sources were probably made 
unconsciously. Thus in the text, which consists of short 
unconnected sentences in the style of Byzantine Greek, 
are to be found phrases from the Septuagint and from 
Homer. The author appears to have been a Christian, 
presumably orthodox, and may even have had a 
liturgical model for some of his words. “In our brief 
text are found statements of various kinds which 
harmonize in thought,” i.e. with Biblical, liturgical, and 
juristic sources; “nowhere, however, is there anything 
which could be called a citation” (87). 

There is a very large amount of other information to 
be derived from this thorough study, e.g. a collection of 
all the Greek and Coptic texts pertinent to the study 
of the curse as a literary type. Chapter XII on the 
contemporary Dioskoros of Aphrodito seems to me to 
offer an interesting, but not very forceful, parallel. 

The book closes with a useful summary, five valuable 
indices, and a very complete bibliography extending to 
no less than eighteen pages in length. Finally the plates 
of both Ups. 8 and Hamb. 22 in natural size add much 
to the usefulness of this worthwhile study. 

CriaupeE W. Bartow 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Vergil’s Aeneid, Book I. Edited by P. G. Hunt- 
ER. vill, 122 pages, 12 plates, 1 map. Bell, London 


1939 (Alpha Classics) 2s. 


The editor follows the Oxford text in this attractive 
edition of Book I of the Aeneid, including without an- 
notation the four lines preceding “Arma virumque” 
usually relegated to the notes in American editions. An 
introduction of sixteen pages furnishes a discussion of 
the life of Vergil and of the subject and form of the 
Aeneid. In the necessarily brief outline of hexameter 
no model of scansion is provided, although moods and 
feelings of verses are well illustrated by choice quota- 
tions. “A tendency to excessive use of parentheses (25 in 
14 pages) detracts from the otherwise acceptable style 
of this introduction. 

A few items seem faults of organization. Olli (1.254) 
is covered in the vocabulary rather than by a note. One 
usually expects notes too for forms like venientum 
(1.434) and Iliades (1.480). For no apparent reason the 
author postpones to line 610 his explanation of tmesis 
although he has occasion to mention it first in connec- 
tion with line 412. 

Although the author fully covers the meaning of 
re- in commenting on recepto (1.553), he makes no 
mention of its less familiar use in retexit (1.356) or 


recludit (1.358) : 
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The notes contain few typographical errors: cunque, 
line 610; the absence of colons or periods after words 
being explained in lines 259, 269, 466, 646. More 
noticeable, in a vocabulary in which long vowels are 
indicated, is the absence of the marking of hidden 
quantity. Quantities are unmarked in the text itself. 

A pleasing format and a complete text, with brief 
notes and vocabulary, recommend the book to the 
reader. 

Mary K. Brokaw 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Die Fachausdriicke des Ackerbaues bei den 
rémischen Agrarschriftstellern. By Hernricu 
WESTERATH. vii, 70 pages. Obermeyer, Osnabriick 
1938 
This is a doctoral dissertation written under the 

direction of Professor Beckman at Miinster. Its purpose 

is to present a systematic collection and clarification of 
certain technical terms employed by the Roman agri- 
cultural writers. The material is drawn chiefly, of course, 
from the res rusticae of Cato, Varro, and Columella, 
with occasional references to Vergil’s Georgics, Pliny 

(N. H. XVII-XVIII), and Palladius. The method pur- 

sued is to explain the meaning of word or phrase 

through interpretation of representative passages in 
which the expression is found in its characteristic usage 
or usages. 

The body of the work is divided into three main 
parts, each with a varying number of subdivisions. 
Chapter I, Das Land (1-24), deals with three groups 
of words, similar as to general meaning but with tech- 
nical distinctions, as follows: solum, terra, terrenum, 
humus; ager, arvum, seges, sata; novalis, ager restibilis, 
vervactum, veteretum. The second chapter, Die Boden- 
bearbeitung (25-46), is devoted to a like discussion of 
numerous terms relating to the preparation of the soil 
(e.g. arare, proscindere, iterare, tertiare, lirare, humum 
diffundere, solum exercere, scamnum), sowing (e.g. 
sementis, satio, serere, seminare, semina iacere, semina 
sulcis committere), covering the seed (e.g. operire, 
adobruere, contegere), harrowing (occatio), methods 
of sowing (e.g. in lira seminare, colliciae, incilia), and 
seed-beds (e.g. porca, areola, pulvinus). The final 
chapter, Die Gerate des Ackerbaues (46-67), has to do 
with such farm implements as harrows or drags (crates, 
crates dentata), hand tools (e.g. sarculum, runco, raster, 
ligo, marra), wagons and wagon parts (e.g. vehes, 
plaustrum, temo, tympanum, canthus, orbile, modiolus), 
threshing devices (tribula, trahea); and closes with a 
seven-page treatment of the plow and its parts (aratrum, 
vomer, dentale, buris, temo, stiva, aures). Footnotes 
constitute about one-fourth of the study. A_biblio- 
graphy of thirty-eight items—of which only seven are 
non-German—is included in the introductory pages. An 
index (67-8) lists one hundred and fifteen terms, 


adobruere to vomer, with which the author has dealt 
more or less fully. 

Dr. Westerath’s interpretations, on the whole, are 
well substantiated by the evidence produced. Exception 
may be taken to a few careless statements, such as the 
assertion on page 54, “Der Wagen, mit dem der 
Diinger auf den Acker gebracht wird, heisst bei 
Columella vehes.” As Westerath himself adds almost 
immediately and again in his brief summary (66), 
though with a qualifying “meistens” in both places, 
and as he clearly demonstrates by his citations, Col- 
umella uses vebes to mean the load (‘Fuder, Fuhre’) 
rather than the vehicle; and this without special regard 
to the contents of the load. 

The printing is well done. Misprints are few and not 
serious. The reviewer has noticed Connington for Con- 
ington in the bibliography, maxine for maxime (13), 
Weise for Weise (30), ementis for sementis (33, 
marg.), seminato for seminatio (36), semia for semina 
(37), Kato for Cato (39, note 75). 

It can hardly be said that Dr. Westerath has realized 
the hope, modestly expressed in his Vorbemerkung, of 
making a contribution to Latin lexicography. His study 
deals with few terms, if any, whose meanings are not 
made clear in Latin lexicons, in dictionaries of anti- 
quities, in articles, and, for many of the words selected 
for explanation, in the Latin context itself. However, 
he has produced a useful compilation of much valuable 
information within the rather narrow limits set for him. 
It is evident that Dr. Westerath brought to his task 
a good background of training in modern agriculture, 
as is indicated also in his Lebenslauf. 


H. B. Asu 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Les Idées morales, sociales et politiques de 
Platon. By Pierre LacHi=zE-REy. 221 pages. 
Boivin, Paris [1938] 27 fr. 

The aim of this book, as its title suggests, is to give 

a systematic and comprehensive account of Plato's 

ethical and political theories. The author, who is Pro- 

fessor of the History of Philosophy and the Sciences in 
the University of Lyon, has strictly limited himself to 
the carrying out of this purpose. He has not discussed 

Plato’s life or environment or literary methods. He has 

not attempted to distinguish between the original 

elements in Plato’s thinking and those that were de- 
rived from other thinkers or from the actual practice 
of contemporary societies. He has not engaged in con- 
troversy over disputed interpretations or made any ref- 
erence to the opinions of individual scholars. There is, 
to be sure, a preliminary chapter in which he shows that 
it is unfair to regard Plato merely as a poet and a vis- 
ionary, in spite of that writer's use of “myths” and his 
amusing descriptions of the bewilderment of the phil- 
osopher when confronted with practical situations. In 
the final chapter, again, after a summing up of the 
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underlying principles of Plato’s thought, the reader’s 
attention is called to three ways in which conditions 
have changed so greatly since the fourth century B.C. 
as to make the Greek philosopher’s solutions of social 
and political problems inadequate for the modern world, 
namely, (1) through the notable increase in the size of 
nations, (2) through the constant unsettlement created 
by the practical applications of scientific discoveries, and 
(3) through the advent of Christianity; the shortcom- 
ings of Plato’s moral outlook in the light of Christian 
principles are then set forth. Furthermore, illuminating 
parallels and contrasts are drawn here and there 
throughout the book between views advocated by Plato 
and those held by various modern philosophers. But in 
general the author has adhered closely to his task of 
giving a straightforward presentation of Plato’s own 
views, a task that he has performed in a highly compe- 
tent manner. 

The form and style in which the subject is presented 
suggest that the work had its origin in a series of lec- 
tures to university students. Professor Lachiéze-Rey has 
skillfully combined into a logically coherent structure 
material drawn from the entire range of Plato’s writings. 
In conformity with the Platonic maxim that sound 
ethical and political thinking is impossible independ- 
ently of metaphysics, he takes as his starting point an 
exposition of the doctrine of the Idea of the Good. He 
then proceeds to show how this served as the basis for 
the elaboration of a theory of conduct, first for the in- 
dividual and then for society. Comparatively little at- 
tention is paid to details of administration or to specific 
regulations, except in so far as they illustrate wider 
principles. The result is‘a sound and thorough exposi- 
tion of the fundamentals of Plato’s belief, so far as 


they apply to human behavior. 


For the English reader the book inevitably invites 
comparison with the small volume bearing a similar 
title by Adela M. Adam, published in the Cambridge 
Manuals series about a quarter of a century ago (Plato: 
Moral and Political Ideals, Cambridge 1913). The 
French work is considerably fuller in its treatment of 
the subject, though the difference in length is partly 
accounted for by the inclusion of more numerous and 
extensive translations of Plato’s own words. The most 
important difference between the books, however, lies 
in the method of approach. Mrs. Adam’s method was 
to give summaries of those dialogues, in the probable 
chronological order of their composition, in which topics 
were treated that were pertinent to the theme of her 
book. The present writer’s, on the other hand, has been 
to combine and to arrange in orderly sequence the 
pertinent material from the various dialogues. His firm 
belief in the unity of Plato’s thought undoubtedly 
made him the more ready to adopt this procedure. 
While he leaves open the question whether there was 
any modification of Plato’s views under the stress of 
practical experience, he maintains that the philosopher’s 


writings do not reveal any sure traces of this, and he 
repeatedly expresses his belief that Plato’s basic con- 
victions remained unaltered. Much more attention, it 
may be noted, is paid to the Politicus and to the Laws, 
as compared with the Republic, than in the earlier 
book. Another point of contrast lies in the fact that in 
this work there is no discussion of ethical and political 
thought previous to Plato, no attempt to differentiate 
between Socratic and Platonic doctrine. Again, the plan 
of Mrs. Adam’s book admitted of occasional references 
to modern works on Plato, as well as of bibliographical 
matter. 


The printing has been done with care, but one curious 
misprint may be mentioned; it occurs in the Table des 
matiéres, where in the title of the third chapter (Hiér- 
archie des fonctions, organismes et techniques) the 
word Anarchie is substituted for Hiérarchie. A useful 
Index des textes platoniciens utilisés is appended. 


L. R. SHERO 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Friihbronzezeitliche Kulturen in Ungarn. By 
PAL von Patay. 118 pages, 13 plates, 14 maps. 
Pazmany Universitat, Budapest 1938 (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Series II No.:13) 30 Pengo 


To the several splendid contributions by Hungarian 
archaeologists which have appeared in the past few 
years, Patay adds a worthy and welcome volume. 
Among the many virtues of the book is its language, 
which should make it accessible to any student of 
European prehistory. 


Patay, apparently a student of the erudite Tompa, 
professor of prehistoric archaeology at Budapest Uni- 
versity, reveals that his general knowledge, orientation 
and deductions are thoroughly rooted in the Hungarian 
tradition. This seems to interfere with some of his 
criticism in issues which doubtless lend themselves to 
somewhat of a shakedown. After all, the bulk of factual 
data is constantly increasing, and modified as well as 
new interpretations simply must take their course. Yet 
it must be stressed that Patay’s hesitation or restraint 
in this regard is rather nominal and on the whole not 
detrimental to his chief purpose. 

Insofar as Patay’s methodology is concerned, some 
confusion is apparent. The author obviously aims at a 
high degree of objectivism. He justly stresses the weak 
points of Reinecke’s chronology; his goal is to arrive 
at chronologic and cultural (rather typologic!) group- 
ing on the evidence of trustworthy stratigraphic = 
servations. These are, of course, highly commendable 
premises. The less impressive aspect inheres in the 
author’s use of pottery. Not that the importance of 
the ceramic products can be minimized in any cultural 
development wherein they form a component. The 
precarious, if not dangerous, ground is reached when 
extreme typologic deductions are applied; such a pro- 
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cedure is then necessarily subjective. Patay, moreover, 
confuses pottery with culture—a practice commonly 
found not only in Europe but elsewhere as well; he 
also equates culture with nationality (5). Patay dis- 
tinguishes ‘cultures,’ “deren Fundinventar von 
einheitlicher Farbung ist” (4), and ‘groups,’ wherein 
outside elements appear in addition to those common to 
the ‘cultures.’ This is an outstanding weakness in his 
accomplishments, for the several ‘cultures’ and ‘groups’ 
could have been conveniently designated as phases of 
certain regional developments. An amazing confession 
that the material from Siebenbiirgen, now in Roumania, 
was ‘unzuganglich’ to the author appears on page 5. 
Was the reason behind this another instance of political 
interference in archaeology? Was it perhaps precipitated 
by the constant and unjustified insistence of Hungarian 
archaeologists on publishing maps of ‘old’ Hungary, 
and Magyar rather than local official (German, Rou- 
manian, Slovak, Yugoslav) place names (both, inci- 
dentally, used in Patay’s volume)? 


ganz 
c 


After a brief introduction, the text is divided into 
four major sections. The first is devoted to the four 
manifestations respectively known as Bodrogkeresztur, 
Baden, Bell Beaker, and Vucedol-Zok (the hyphenated 
form seems superfluous since the term Vucedol alone 
is well implanted in literature). These four are said to 
represent the celebrated Copper Age in the middle 
Danube Valley and its immediate periphery. The 
Bodrogkeresztur development is considered entirely 
autochthonous, while the other three are interpreted as 
derived from outside. Despite the fairly general accept- 
ance of a Copper Age in the plains now ‘largely within 
Hungary, but also apportioned among Austria, Slov aka, 
Roumania, and Yugoslavia (this is written September 
23, 1939), a serious critical point can be raised, that the 
sum total of the pertinent finds from the area in ques- 
tion have failed to produce any positive evidence of 
local metallurgy, the requisite diagnostic characteristic 
of a metal- -using economy. Patay reviews the four mani- 
festations in a lucid manner and evaluates each from 
the standpoint of its contribution to the cultural at- 
tainments of the Bronze Age I period. 


The second section opens with sentences which re- 
call the era of romanticism (29): “Im Theissgebiet hat 
das Ende der Bodrogkeresztirer kupferzeitlichen Kul- 
tur eine grosse Bedeutung. Die ihr folgende Kultur hat 
einen schon abweichenden Charakter: es 
Bronzezeit ein.” The subject of this period is Period | 
of the Bronze Age, or, as designated after its name sta- 


tion, Tészeg A. Patay divides Period I into three 


stages: the Nagyrév ‘culture;’ Bell beaker survivals and 
the Kisapostag ‘group;’ the Oggau-Sarréd ‘group.’ Each 
is described in accord with known finds, as to material 
remains, dwellings, graves, etc., as well as external rela- 
tionships. One significant factor impresses the reader, 
namely that the use of bronze was obviously nominal 


tritt die 


and the local metallurgic pursuits are far from firmly 
proved. This apparently does not greatly concern the 
author whose major emphasis, as already stressed, is on 
pottery and its typology. Incidentally, the fallacy of 
using the term culture without due discrimination is 
strikingly revealed by references to ‘Glochenbecher 
Kultur.’ The celebrated Bell beaker culture is known 
only from graves; and the knowledge gleaned there- 
from lamentably fails in attempts to reconstruct a 
picture of the culture possessed by the makers 
of these graves and their peculiar pots. Positive data 
concerning the economy, industries, dwellings, social 
and religious habits, etc. of these alleged ‘prospectors’ 
are sadly lacking. 

Section three is devoted to Period II, or Toszeg B. 
Seven different manifestations, segregated on ceramic 
lines, are discussed along the same scheme as in section 
two. Romanticism, if not D seage is again apparent at 
the very outset (50): “Das Jiingere “weicht vom Al- 
teren ab, woraus sich ergibt, dass wir von einer neuen 
Periode, der Bronzezeit II. (Toszeg B, 1800-1500 v. 
Chr.) sprechen konnen.” Considerable methodologic 
confusion is again obvious; especially striking is the 
loose use of ‘ethnic groups, ‘culture groups,’ and 
‘cultures.’ The complexity of the data, as revealed by 
the finds up to date, evidently provides somewhat of an 
enigma. And the subjective typologic approach doubt- 
"Wing contributes to the apparently forced grouping. At 
any rate, the reader cannot help escaping the impres- 
sion that the seven specified ‘ceramic expressions’ need 
not necessarily represent an involved intra-cultural 
diversity. Perhaps it is still too early to reach a decision; 
but the extant material revealing the cultural attain- 
ments grouped as Period II bespeaks a considerable 
basic unity. The use of bronze became a common mark 
of the industrial life and left its traces in the general 
economy. 


Section four, entitled ‘ ‘Chronology,” is a brief re- 
iteration and summary of the pertinent data already 
individually detailed. The author appears to be un- 
aware of the recent results attained by the Czech 
archaeologists who, following the late Stocky’s reason- 
ing, now “designate the former “Pre-Unetice Period” as 
Unetice I (Bronze Age I). The term “Pre-Unetice” has 
been discarded by the Czech school. There can be little 
doubt that both in Bohemia-Moravia and in Hungary 
the knowledge of metallurgy was diffused from essen- 
tially the same sources and by essentially the same 
agencies. The actual timing may have differed, and one 
must also respect the principle of cultural zoning in 
this regard. At any rate, more or less equal opportunt- 
ties for the receptivity of and the adaptation to the 
metal using economy ware were quite similar in both 
regions. 

Patay endorses the untenable view, commonly held 
in Hungary, that Bodrogkeresztuir “culture” is related 
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to Troy I. And in his chronologic table (110) he fol- 


lows Tompa with minor modifications: 


Tompa Patay 
Copper Age until 2000 Copper Age until 2000 
Tészeg A 2000-1800 Tészeg A 2000-1800 
Toszeg B 1800-1400 Toszeg B_ 1800-1500 
Tészeg C 1400-1200 Tészeg C 1500-1200 
Tészeg D 1200 until the Toszeg D_ 1200-go0 


Scythian invasion 
In either case, the schemes are purely relative and 
highly subjective. 

We may conclude by saying that Patay’s book pro- 
vides a distinctly useful compendium. The lists of sites 
given with each of the fourteen sub-sections are a good 
feature, and so are the fourteen maps showing the 
respective site distributions. The thirteen plates are ex- 
cellent, although deficient in illustrations of metal 
objects. The author is to be congratulated. 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Die Krise des romischen Rechts und die 
romanistische Rechtswissenschaft. By Paur 
KoscHAKER. vi, 86 pages. Beck, Munich 1938 
2.60 M. 


The author is one of the outstanding scholars in 
ancient legal history. He was the first to apply the 
method of historic critical research to legal institutions 
in Babylonia and Assyria and has also proved a master 
in dealing with basic problems from the point of view 
of comparative law. This little book equals its prede- 
cessors in that it is written with distinction and charm 
and displays stimulating statements with a wide back- 
ground of knowledge and insight. 


Professor Koschaker excellently expounds the mediae- 
val reception of Roman law as a European rather than 
merely German phenomenon. Hence Roman law has 
become the foundation of a common European legal 
science. In this capacity it has exercised a largely 
unifying influence through the centuries. Today the 
Corpus juris of Justinian is nowhere in force, but it 
still supplies the predominant element underlying 
modern codes of civil law all over the world. For this 
reason the study of Roman law continues to be an 
incomparable factor of legal education which should 
not be neglected anywhere for it. In National Socialist 
Germany Roman law study has broken down almost 
completely. The author asks for the reason for this 
crisis and looks around for remedies. He places the 
principal blame on the one-sided historical character 
of modern studies in Roman law, as, with German 
scholars taking a leading part, they have been con- 
ducted for about sixty years. On the one hand, the 
systematic search for interpolations in the Corpus juris, 
it is asserted, undermined the belief in this book of 
authority; on the other hand, the extension of our 





interest to Greek and oriental laws, as a result of the 
methodical excavations of papyri and cuneiform docu- 
ments, has diverted attention from Roman law proper. 

It is pathetic to hear such a charge coming from a 
man who has devoted his life to those very two fields. 
It is all the more pathetic because in my opinion, that 
charge does not hold good. If it did, how should we 
account for the fact that, as the author admits, no- 
where else in the world do courses in Roman law show 
so steep a decline as in Germany? He would reply that 
in those countries the courses are still required. But 
this argument seems to prove too much. Drop from the 
required schedule German legal history or jurisprudence 
or any other non-practical class: the big majority of 
law students will instantly quit, because they are not 
going to be scholars and therefore, naturally enough, 
are more interested in what they need for their pro- 
fessional career. Add the indifference of our youth to- 
wards more remote history and their uneasiness in the 
face of sources written in dead languages, no matter 
whether it is Latin or Middle High German. If a 
country wishes to prevent an estrangement of its law 
students from legal history, it is up to the authorities 
to guide them. National Socialism, however, has guided 
them all the other way. Point 19 of the party’s pro- 
gram reads: “We demand that the Roman law, which 
serves the materialistic world order, shall be replaced by 
a legal system for all Germany.” Moreover, uninformed 
speakers and writers have been permitted to spread the 
absurd notion that Justinian’s law was Jewish-Roman 
in character or was at least blended with thoughts of 
oriental extraction. In such circumstances, knowledge 
of Roman law almost seems to be a risk rather than a 
recommendation. 

The turn that Roman legal studies have been taking 
cannot even indirectly be held responsible for the Ger- 
man students’ dislike. Research work is one thing, class 
work another. Research in Roman law, under the given 
conditions, will keep on being historical, or historic- 
comparative, or else it will not continue. Future papers 
of Professor Koschaker himself will, as I hope, furnish 
the evidence. But the average German law student, prior 
to 1933, will hardly have heard much about this new 
type of investigation, because it was only discussed in 
seminars with a few selected graduates. What he got 
from most of us German professors was first a brief 
outline of Roman legal history, and secondly a more 
comprehensive systematic- analytical presentation of the 
main institutions of Roman private law. The second 
course made up the bulk. It was held, and by some of 
us expressly announced, as an introduction to private 
law in general. It emphasized that, as I used to term it 
in class, “legal history does not matter to lawyers, un- 
less it has some bearing on the living law. Only that 
past which may be reached by the sun of our own 
days reflects its light upon us.” In accordance with that 
principle the selection of topics was made. Such a class 
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offered approximately the very thing that, as I under- 
stand, Professor Koschaker is now suggesting as the 
chief remedy. The trouble he takes to discredit previous 
German romanistic training and to denounce it as “sick 
from within” appears to me almost as a fight against 
windmills. 

It is hard for me thus to criticize the paper of a 
scholar with whom the friendliest relations have con- 
nected me through so many years. But I am certain 
that he will agree with me in the old saying: Amicus 
mihi Plato, magis amica veritas. 

Ernst Levy 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Untersuchungen iiber die Sperrung von Sub- 
stantiv und Attribut in der Sprache der 
attischen Redner. By JoHANNEs DE VRIEs. Vi, 
166 pages. Dieterichsche Universitats-Buchdruckerei, 
Géttungen 1938 
This inaugural dissertation (Freiburg i. Br.) owes its 

inspiration to E. Fraenkl and has him as Korreferent 

along with Schadewaldt as Referent. It inquires into a 

type of separation, by other sentence elements, of words 

properly belonging together in a sentence. This phe- 
nomenon, frequent in Greek (izepBarov) and Latin 

(traiectio), but uncommon in German and English,! 

has long ago been shown as not indicating a chance 

or purely optional or artful arrangement of words in the 
ancient languages. Emphasis of some kind was intended 
and obtained (Delbriick, Weil, others). But Dr. de 

Vries proposes to show that an expressive function of 

much wider range must be presumed for the phenom- 

enon. For his purposes he limits himself to investigating 
the separation of attributes from their substantives, as 
discoverable in the Attic orators. Isocrates is excepted 

(with the bare statement that he is “zu unergiebig” ), 

while the Pseudo- -Xenophontic "AOnvaiwy rodutela 1S 

added as supplementing the early orators Antiphon and 


Andocides. 

In Chapter I the various and manifold types of 
‘Sperrung’ as previously delimited are gathered from a 
consideration of the authors. The transposition of 
numeral and pronominal attributes predominates,? 
while adjectives, especially when used as pure epithets, 
are not often subjected to like treatment. Any sentence 
element or combination of elements can effect such 
separation, both at the end of a clause and within it. 
Multiple attributes account for a double removal from 
the substantive. 





1An interesting group of “split” attributes in English, gath- 
ered from various sources, is listed by H. Schéne, “Eine um- 
strittene Wortstellung des Griechischen’” Hermes 60 (1925) 
171. 

2Concerning numerals, the reader fails to find in Ch. II con- 
sideration of Gildersleeve’s attractive suggestion (Syntax of 
Classical Greek II 506) that they “are often put at a distance 
as if for the convenience of adding.” 


Under what conditions do such departures from the 
normal word order occur, and what is their function 
(Ch. II: 17-100)? For one thing, the envelopment of 
certain clause components through the separation of 
clause and attribute lends all the words so involved 
unity and preéminence within a sentence. But beyond 
this it is especially important to observe that the 
“higher sense,” the mind content and bearing entrusted 
to specifically this device of expression, must not as a 
rule be limited to its immediate word environment or 
sought only in its syntactic relationships: a study of the 
larger context invariably yields the full explanation for 
its employment. Dislocation helps to make known the 
speaker's attitude by contributing elements ranging 
from matter-of-fact exposition to temperamental utter- 
ance of every kind: indignation, contempt, irony, etc. 
That in many cases, especially at the close of periods, 
the factor of rhythm must be taken into account, does 
not escape the author. 

A painstaking analysis of numerous examples taken 
from the full latitude of the Attic Canon led to the con- 
clusions on the form and function of the ‘Sperrung.’ 
In the third and final chapter (100-165) these are 
applied to a study of the ’A@. zo. and selected speeches 
of the several authors. 

Another reviewer of this dissertation (C. Riiger, 
PhW 59 [1939] 297) has suggested that possibly 
hyperbaton could be employed as a criterion in study- 
ing certain speeches, particularly a number ascribed to 
Demosthenes, for their genuineness. But the real merit 
of the book, it seems to me, consists in the lessons 
which it offers for the interpretation and translation of 
Greek prose, especially of Attic oratory. Dr. de Vries 
illustrates this throughout Ch. III and elsewhere, e.g., 
on pages 43 (where correct Lys. 8.38 to 7.38), 54 and 
75f. 

The author confronts us with a very large number 
of quotations of every kind from many Greek writers. 
It is therefore scarcely pardonable that he nowhere 
lists the texts that he has used. Thus for Antiphon one 
takes to hand the editions of Blaas, Jernstedt, Thalheim, 
and Gernet, and apparently there still remains an editio 
de Vries. Misprints too numerous to mention and 
omissions also tax one’s patience over a book that other- 
wise is multi sudoris, prudentis iudici. 

J. C. PLuMPE 
JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 


Der Roman des Apuleius. Beitrag zur Roman- 
theorie. By HERMANN RIEFSTAHL. 133 pages. Klos- 
termann, Frankfurt am Main 1938 6 
This work, volume 15 of the Frankfurter Studien zur 

Religion und Kultur der Antike, is a substantial and 

comprehensive contribution to our understanding of the 

nature and worth of the Metamorphoses. The author 
introduces his examination of the novel by defining the 
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essential nature of the genre as based upon the opposi- 
tion of the individual subject to the objective world in 
contradistinction to epic wherein social events are in- 
dividualized in heroes representative of their society 
(1-4). By a survey of the scholarship devoted to the 
Metamorphoses (4-8) Riefstah] then demonstrates the 
necessity of rehabilitating Apuleius; in the course 
thereof he expresses a very sound attitude toward the 
question of literary originality and the investigation of 
sources, which merits partial quotation (7) : 


Wie anscheinend iiberall die Erhellung der Herkunft, 
Quellen, Urspriinge, Entstehung und Anfange eines Ge- 
genstandes, denen der Historismus immer so ausschliesslich 


nachspiirte, die Hoffnung, daraus das Wesen und Sein der Dinge 
zu verstehen, enttauscht, so ist diese Sachlage bei der Dichtung 
eigentlich von vornherein vorauszusehen. 

Another main purpose of this work—and it succeeds 
herein—is to show that the ancient novel should be 
viewed, not as a corrupted form of epic, but as the 
beginning of a new genre which only in modern times 
and amid similar spiritual conditions is reaching its 
completion (11). 

Riefstahl begins the work proper by analyzing the 
autobiographical and subjective elements in the ‘novel 
(19-26). The technique of narration in the first person 
creates the opportunity for the portrayal of Lucius’ sub- 
jective impression of the world. The personality of 
Lucius is next considered (26-29); he is a completely 
uprooted individual whose isolation is artistically 
emphasized by the ‘Eselsgestalt’, with, of course, a 
large admixture of the comic (28). The fate of this 
personality is to pass from a thirst for knowledge and a 
belief in inexorable fortune through a religious renas- 
cence to peace (29-36). A comparison with the pseudo- 
Lucianic Onos (37-44), indicating the differences in 
characterization, in the treatment of magic, etc., yields 
the conclusion (44) that in the Onos: 

Der Leser erfihrt eine merkwiirdige Episode in dem Leben 
des Helden, die aber fiir das weitere Leben und die Gesamtper- 
sonlichkeit dieses Menschen ohne weitere Bedeutung ist. 
Dagegen ist bei Apuleius der dargestellte Lebensausschnitt zu 
einem sinnvollen Abschluss gefiihrt. 

In the following somewhat florid section (44-50), 
which would be more appropriately placed before the 
comparison with the Onos, the author seeks to show 
that related to Lucius’ feeling of isolation is the desire 
to break through the Sinsieeelons imposed upon the in- 
dividual’s sphere of activity. Magic is a means to this 
end, and implicit in its use for this purpose is the con- 
ception of an all-embracing divinity by whom magic 
power is granted. To Lucius, however, magic brings 
only suffering, and his true emancipation is attained 
directly through Isis. 

Dass ein einheitlicher Grundgedanke, das Streben des Indi- 


viduums nach Ausweitung bis zur Umfassung des kosmischen 
Alls. den Roman zusammenhilt, diirfte somit deutlich sein.” 


(47-48) 
Having discussed the world of the novel, with its 


cultural-historical background and emotional temper, 
Riefstahl examines some aspects of the Apuleian tech- 
nique (64-80), including irony, structure, function of 
the inserted stories, use of myth for humor, etc., and 
succeeds in giving a clear picture of the baroque form 
in which the novel is cast. This is followed by com- 
parisons of the Metamorphoses with Petronius (80-82) 
and the Greek romances (82-95), and with modern 
German “Entwicklungs” and “Bildungs” novels (g5- 
125), by which the differences of the Apuleian work 
from other ancient examples and its foreshadowing of 
the new are delineated. Finally, in a discussion of 
Apuleius and philosophy (125-133), the essential mean- 
ing of the novel is set against the background of the 
soatties and searching spirit characteristic of the transi- 
tional second century after Christ, and of the Neo- 
platonic thought expressed in Apuleius’ own _philo- 
sophical works. 

In conclusion it may be reiterated that although the 
Apuleian specialist will perhaps find in this work rela- 
tively little which is strikingly new, and whereas, of 
course, it leaves questions, such as some of the finer 
points of structure, unanswered, nevertheless it is of real 
value in the primary process of formulating a sound 
estimate of the nature and value of the Metamorphoses, 
as well as a contribution to the theory of the novel. 

Norman T. Pratt, Jr. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Die Seele. Der Sitz des Schicksals. Worte zeit- 
loser Weisheit, aus den ethischen Fragmenten De- 
mokrits ausgewahlt, iibersetzt und erlautert. By 
WOLFGANG SCHUMACHER. 50 pages. Neuland- Druck, 
Berlin 1938 


This little book 1s not meant as a contribution to 
scholarship, but as a florilegium of Democritus’s ethical 
wisdom for the man in the street, or at least for the 
ordinary reader who knows no Greek. (It is interesting 
to find a German author deploring the plentiful Greek 
quotations in Natorp’s book on the ethics of Democritus 
because they make it inaccessible to a larger audience, 
and amusing to hear that Diels’ Vorsokratiker lacks 

“‘snemnhliclees Warme” and that his translations are 
“bewusst trockne philologische Facharbeit.”) In his 
brief introduction the author devotes a few words to 
Democritus’s life and work, then goes on to characterize 
his ethics and indicate the scope and purpose of the 
present selection. The fragmentary state of the tradition 
rakes it impossible to say whether Democritus’s ethical 
thinking was organically connected with his scientific 
system, or in fact was systematic at all. The author him- 
self believes that it was not, and that this is its great 
virtue. Democritus thought more deeply on ethical 
problems than any other ancient philosopher, including 
Plato, but his thought was completely ametaphysical, 
direct, lebensnahe, and free from dialectical hairsplitting. 
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To this it owes its timeless value. To force it into a 
strict scheme, or to try to subsume it under a single 
master-concept, would be to do it Hence 
Schumacher does not attempt to arrange the fragments 
in any consecutive order, or even to establish strands 
of connection within groups of fragments, but simply 
offers them as sheaves of sententiae (“eherne Sen- 
tenzen”) loosely grouped under general headings. 

The author does, however, observe one principle of 
arrangement, apparently borrowed from Natorp (Die 
Ethika des Demokritos, Marburg 1893, 88): he divides 
the treatment into two parts, which are related as 
theoretical and applied or universal and particular. In 
the first Democritus is heard treating the high ques- 
tions of fate, happiness, the peace of the soul, and Eros; 
in the second he deals with the homelier matters of 
education, health, pleasure, language, friendship, social 
problems. The third part of the work consists of a brief 
resumé of the sources for Democritus’s ethics, a review 
and discussion of the text editions of the ethical frag- 
ments and the special literature, and finally a bibl 
ography of articles and reviews bearing on the ethics. 

The value of the book for philologists and students 
of ancient philosophy is slight, as is natural considering 
its purpose. The ‘Literaturiibersicht’ offers a convenient 
but not very reliable view of the shifting tides of 
learned opinion on Democritus’s ethics; ok: the bibli- 
ography 1s useful. In the author's opinion the recent 
work on Democritus shows a lamentable falling off from 
the earlier (chiefly Burchard and Natorp). As a matter 
of fact he views Democritus largely through Natorp’s 
eyes, in spite of an apparent contradiction between 
Natorp’s view that Democritus’s ethics formed a 
systematic whole and his own that they did not. 

Schumacher finds Democritus’s “brazen maxims” 
more fruitful than all the elaborations of dialectic from 
Plato to Kant. He sees in Democritus one who places 
the ethical center of gravity in the single ‘Gesinnung’ 
or inner conviction (this too comes from Natorp) and 
who insists on the moral autonomy of the individual 
soul (15-16). To the question whether Democritus 
therefore preached complete moral relativity Schu- 
macher gives no clear answer; and instead of any indi- 
cation where Democritus stands in relation to Protagoras 
and Plato, we find him placed between Kant and 
Jacobi: he is “individueller als Kant, aber nicht so 
subjektiv-unbestimmt wie Jacobi.” One is irresistibly 
reminded of Goethe at table between Lavater 
Basedow: “Prophete rechts, Prophete links, das Welt 
kind in der Mitten.” It is hard to that 
Democritus would recognize himself in such company. 
Surely his whole ethical bent is objective, not sub- 
jective, and constantly on the watch for an anchoring- 
place in nature. The soul comes into safe haven, not by 
looking within itself for the moral law, but by watching 
the shore, the wind, the tide—that is, by observing how 
things go in the realm of moral action, what happens 


violence. 


and 


believe 


when one does this or that (note the continual reter- 
ence to the consequences of moral actions, collected by 
Natorp, 80-81). Democritus’ endeavor is not to preach 
or prescribe (exhortation is rare in the fragments; see 
Natorp, 83), but to lay down a moral geography for 
the wandering soul. Hence he is obsessed by the need 
for learning, training, understanding (fragments 33, 
43, 52) 53, 54, 59, 76, and passim). "Schumacher does 
indeed recognize that education is important in 
Democritus’s scheme of things, and has performed a 
useful service by collecting the relevant fragments 
(23-25); but he should not have put them in the 
chapter Moral des Alltags. Education is one of the 
central problems for Democritus; only one must under- 
stand it as he meant it, “Selbsterkenntnis und 
Selbsterzichung,” but as into the 
moral way of the world. 
Schumacher’s arrangement of 
any arrangement of them, for that matter—1s 
times arbitrary, though in general adequate for his pur 
pose. One is surprised to find a heading Der rechte 
Eros, with a group of six fragments, all ‘looking very 
Platonic when so collected, "ti only one of whch has 
anything to do with épws (fr. 73). Again, there is a 
section entitled Pflicht und Gesinnung, where the term 
Pflicht comes from a translation of 76 d€ov in fragments 
41 and 181. But 76 8€ov is what we are “bound” to do, 
or what is “bound” to happen; the necessity 1s a natural 
fact, and has nothing to do with the modern conscience 
or sense of duty. Tas i is a case where the introduction 
of a modern term decides the question before it is 
asked. In general, the author’s translations are con- 
sciously modernized and often expanded over Diels, on 
whom they are based. Aside from a good many inac- 
curacies in detail, this often leads to pO, where 
Democritus is compact, and weakness where Democritus 
is powerful. Thus Schumacher is quite right as to the 
philosophical meaning of fr. 171, but loses the whole 
vigor of the metaphor by translating dacuov ‘Schicksal’. 
Another example is fr. 210 (27). In fr. 107 (32) 
6dopiperbar is expanded into ‘“Mitleid zu empfinden’, 
whereas the sense of the original is that we must weep 
at the misfortunes of others, not out of pity for them, 
but because they remind us of the common misery of 
human life, which is our life (cf. fr. 293). It would 
hardly be worth while citing other cases; though gen- 
erally not serious enough to make the eensletanin un- 
serviceable for the author’s purpose, they are enough 
to preclude relying on them as instruments for the 
exact underst: anding of Democritus. 


not as 
growing insight 
the fragments—like 
somec- 


— is one amusing typographical slip, on page 


The author regrets that recent writers on Democ- 
ritus have not fallemed the example of Burchard; “es 
wire dann die Auseinandersetzung iiber die Ethik 
Demokrits sachlicher und furchtbarer verlaufen.” 

Geracp F, Ese 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 

This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 

ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Aeschylus. JOHANNES MeEwaptr. Der Gedanke der 
Gemetnschaft in den Dramen des Aischylos. ‘The basic 
Aeschylean conception of the social-religious community 
is contrasted with the tendency toward individualism in 
Sophocles; in Euripides both are found. 


WS 56 (1938) 10-6 (Wallace) 
Aristophanes. Sec Theognis. 
Epicharmus. See Plautus. Hans Lucas. 


Euripides. J. E. Harry. Médée énigmatique. An 
exegesis of Medea 214-224, with a discussion of various 
interpretations. 


RPh 13 (1939) 5-20 (MacLaren) 
Naevius. Hans OppERMANN. Dido bei Naevius. Re- 
examines evidence, arguing that Naevius did _ bring 


Aeneas to Carthage, that Macrob. 5.17.4 does not in- 
validate the assumption that Naevius told of the love 
affair between Dido and Aeneas, and that Naevius in 
fact used this affair to motivate the conflict between 
Rome and Carthage. 


RhM &8& (1939) 206-14 (Heller) 
Pindar. Hans HeEss. Zwei Pindarstellen. Defends 


reading of mss at Pyth. 3.11; explains paradigmatic 
function of myth of Epigoni in Pyth. 8.35ff. 
RhM 88 (1939) 286-8 

Plautus. Hans Lucas. Die Scherbenkomédien des 
Epicharm und Plautus. Suggests that the lost Plautine 
Frivolaria was adapted from the Chutrae of Epichar- 
mus and reconstructs the plots of the plays. 
WS 56 (1938) 111-7 (Wallace) 
B. WARNECKE. Zum Mercator des Plautus. 
Explains the “heroic” journey of Charinus as a parody 
of Phoenix in Iliad 9.432-80. The travesty was taken 
from Philemon’s Emporos but was easily appreciated 
at Rome because of Q. Ennius’ adaptation of the 
Phoenix of Euripides. 
WS 56 (1938) 117-9 (Wallace) 

Sophocles. Victor Counon. Observations critiques 
et exégétiques sur divers passages controversés de 
Sophocle. Elect. 1068-1097; Antig. 1-6; Oed. Rex 660- 
667, 689-696. 


(Heller) 


REG 52 (1939) 1-18 (Heller) 
Theognis. LupwiG RADERMACHER. Zu _ griechischen 
Texten. 1. Defends the old reading in Theognis against 


Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, line 169. 2. Discusses eudai- 
monia in Greek literature and philosophy to support the 
reading eidaiuwv in Aristophanes, Frogs 1181. Excursus 
on compounds with ¢%. 
WS 56 (1938) 1-10 (Wallace) 
Thucydides. JOHANNES THEOPH. KakripEs. Epitaph- 
ios-Interpretationen. Examines anachronistic expres- 
sions in ‘Thucydides’ reconstruction of the funeral 
speech of Pericles. Argues that the proem and the fun- 
eral speech belong to the same period of composition. 


WS 56 (1938) 17-26 (Wallace) 
LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 
Homme, Hitpesrecut. Der Ursprung des Epi- 


gramms. Early metrical inscriptions from Greece proper 
attest independent effort to develop a form suited for 
permanent memorial by adding a short dactylic clausula 
to one or more hexameter lines; but by the beginning of 
the fifth century the literary influence of the Ionic 
elegiac distich triumphed. 


RhM 88 (1939) 193-206 (Heller) 


KERENYI, Kari. Die Papyri und das Problem des 
griechischen Romans. <A _ study of the Greek novel 
throws much light on the character of the age that 
produced it. The papyrus remains of the novel, though 
scanty, show its popularity and indicate the span of time 
during which it was the ruling literary form. 

Actes du Ve Congrés International de Papyrologie 


(1938) 192-209 (Husselman) 


Pack, Rocer A. Fate, Chance, and Tragic Error. 
Tragic error is consistent with “conditional” predeter- 
mination, where the tragic hero is responsible, but not 
guilty. This is the case with Oedipus. 

AJPh 60 (1939) 350-6 (De Lacy) 


RADERMACHER, L. Ein Bruchstiick des Damon. Com- 
pares Plato, Rep. 400b and Demetrius, De eloc. 42, and 
concludes that Demetrius preserves the metrical theory 
of Damon; the ¢ @os is the spondee. 


WS 56 (1938) 110-1 (Wallace) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, ETHICS 


DirRiMEIER, FRANz. Die Zeit der “Grossen Ethik.” 
The post-Aristotelian Magna Moralia can be more pre- 
cisely dated. It is before Anonymus Peripateticus (first 
century B.C.) ; moreover, certain words in its philosophic 
terminology point to a period more than one generation 
after Aristotle; the treatment of the problem in 2.15 
leads to the same conclusion; the definition of happi- 
ness (2.7) is given in terms which were not thus formu- 
lated before Diodorus (second half of second century). 
RhM 88 (1939) 214-43 (Heller) 


HERKENRATH, Emit. Phineus. Gruppe’s derivation 
from @/s is acceptable. But Phineus is not a sea god; 


he is a rural deity (@{,—=grain-pile, @iyeis—its demon) 


and a chthonian being as well. 
PhW 59 (1939) 863-4 (Plumpe) 


NEBEL, GERHARD. Zur Ethik des Poseidonios. A study 
of the modifications introduced by Posidonius into the 
old Stoic ethic of Chrysippus. Posidonius explains pas- 
sion partly by recognizing an evil element in man. An- 
other concept which explains some formerly vague 
phenomena is habituation (ethismos). Posidonius also 
borrows from Plato the division of the soul into three 
elements, the rational, the covetous and the courageous. 
His emphasis on the latter, inter alia, shows the in- 
fluence of Roman attitudes. He, rather than Panaetius, 
was the real innovator in the development of the Middle 
Stoa. 

H 74 (1939) 34-57 


Paviu, Jos. Nachtrage sur pseudoplatonischen Epi- 
nomts. Bibliography of the author’s other articles on 
the Epinomis. A comparison with passages in the 
Timaeus, Laws, etc., indicates the source material of 
the Epinomis and shows that Plato could not have been 
the author. P. supports the manuscript readings in some 
»\assages and suggests emendations of others. The polis 
of the Epiriomis is cosmopolitan rather than Greek; its 
author was an Academician of the last third of the 
fourth century B.c. 


WS 56 (1938) 27-44 


(Greene) 


(Wallace) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 

Those who have not written for CLASSICAI, WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

American Society for Archaeological Research in Asia 
Minor. Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, Volume 6. 
Monuments and Documents from Phrygia and Caria. 
Edited by W. H. BuckLER and W. M. Carper. xxii, 166 
pages, 4 figs., 73 plates. Manchester University Press, 
Manchester 1939 40s. 

Bettini, SERGIO. La pittura bizantina. Parte seconda, 


I Mosaici. 66 pages. N.E.M.I., Florence 1939 5 L,. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland, Band 3 


antiker Kleinkunst. By 
plates. Beck, Munich 


Museum 
38 pages, 52 


Miinchen, Band 1: 
REINHARD LULLIES. 
1939 15 M. 
DemirciocLu, Hauir. Der Gott auf dem Stier. Ge- 
schichte eines religidsen Bildtypus. xiv, 151 pages, 4 
plates, 1 map. Junker & Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1939 (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen, Abt. Alte Geschichte, 6) 7 M. 
Fropin, Otto and Axe, W. Persson. Asine. Re- 
sults of the Swedish Excavations, 1922-1930. General 
statens litografiska Anstaltz Forlag, Stockholm 1938 
Gerster, E. Mittelrheinische Bildhauerwerkstatten 
im I. Jahrhundert n. Chr. 131 pages, 2 plates. Rohr- 
scheid, Bonn-am-Rhein 1938 4.40 M. 
Handbuch der Archaologie, edited by WALTER Orto. 


Text, Volume 1, part 6: pages i-xx, 643-873, figures 45- 
88, 1 map. Plates, Volume 1, part 6: pages i-xxxvi, 
plates 113-204. Beck, Munich 1939 20.75 M. 

Text, Volume 1, parts 1-5 and Plates, Volume 1, parts 1-5, 
appeared in two sections, which have been reviewed by A. D. 
Fraser, CW 31.135-6 and 32.177-8. This third section completes 
Volume 1 of the Handbuch. 


KALTENHAUSER, ANNA. Handwerkliche Gestaltung 
im attischen Grabrelief des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr. 63 pages, 10 plates. Palm & Enke, Erlangen 1938 
(Schriften der Bibliothek Arndt, 1): 3 M. 

KrizEK, FRANTISEK. ‘Terra Sigillata in der Slowakei. 
95 pages, 10 plates, 1 map. Brno 1939 25 kr. 

Piat, Asse G. L/art de batir en France, des Romains 
a l’an 1100. 228 pages, 17 plates. Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire, Paris 1939 90 fr. 

PouLSEN, FREDERIK. Romische Privatportrats und 
Prinzenbildnisse. 46 pages, 46 plates. Munksgaard, Co- 
penhagen 1939 (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Archaeologisk-kunsthistoriske | Meddelelser. 
25). #50 Ke. 

PRASCHNIKER, CAMILLO. L/arte dell’Impero di Roma 
nelle raccolte e negli studi austriaci. 21 plates, 2 plates. 


Ist. di Studi Romani, Rome 1939 (Quad. Augustei. Studi 
stranieri, 15) 3 L, 

SAATMANN, Kari, Emit, JUNcst and Paut THIEL- 
SCHER. Caesars Rheinbriicke. Pages 83-212, 21 figures, 
8 plates. Weidmann, Berlin 1939 (Ext. from Bonner 
Jahrbiicher, H. 143) 3.80 M. 

SmitH, B. WesstErR. Famous Sieges from Troy t 
Kut. 224 pages, 8 plates, 8 maps. Blackie, London 


1939 3s. 6d. 

STAFFOLANT, 
medioevali di 
plate. Cesari, 


Corrado. Il ponte romano e le porte 
Solesta in Ascoli Piceno. 22 pages, 1 
Ascoli Piceno 1939 


voN Ustar, RAFAEL. Westgermanische Bodenfunde 
des ersten bis dritten Jahrhunderts nach Christus aus 
Mittel- und Westdeutschland. xvi, 272 pages, 7 figures, 
1+58 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Germanische 
Denkmaler der Frithzeit, 3) 29.50 M. 


VaLMIN, M. Natan. The Swedish Messenia Expe- 
dition. 499 pages, ill. Oxford University Press, New 
York 1939 (Society of Letters at Lund, Volume 26) $28 

WutrFFr, Oskar. Altchristliche und  byzantinische 
Kunst. Bibliogr.-krit. Nachtr. 88 pages, ill. Athenaion, 
Potsdam 1939 (Handbuch d. Kunstwissenschaft) 7.80 M. 

ZSCHIETZSCHMANN, Witty. Die hellenistische und 
romische Kunst. 180 pages, figs., 10 plates. Athenaion, 
Potsdam 1939 (Die antike Kunst, Bd. 2, T. 2; Hand- 
buch d. Kunstwissenschaft) 17.30 M. 

ANCIENT CITIES 


Anagni. SALVATORE Srsiita. La citta dei Papi (Storia 
di Anagni dagli Ernici a Mussolini). Con prefazione di 


S. E. Pierro FEDELE. 367 pages. Palombi, Rome 1939 
ig! Oe 

Foggia. Nico.A BrcciaA. L/origine di Foggia. 48 
pages. Il rinnovamento, Foggia 1939 6 L 


Forum Julii. A. DonNaApDiEvU. Le canal de dérivation 
de l’Argens dans le port de Fréjus a l’époque romaine. 
Le phare du port romain. 12 plates. Editions Universi- 


taires, Paris 1939 25 fr. 
Perugia. CHANDLER SHAW. Etruscan Perugia. 115 
pages. Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 1939 


(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archz 1eology, no. 
28) $2.75 

Petra. M.A. Murray. Petra, the rock city of Edom. 
210 pages. Blackie, London 1939 10s. 6d. 
Pompeii. Matreo Detia Corte. Piccola guida di 
Pompei. 80 pages, figs., 18 plates, 1 plan. Sicignano, 
Pompei 1939 5 L, 

— AMEDEO Marurr. Pompeji. Kultur u. Kunst 

e. gutiken Stadt. 60 pages, 115 ills. Hallwag, Bern and 
Stuttgart 1939 6.50 M. 


—_—_—— ~———— Die _ Fresken von Pompeji und 
Herkulanewn. Einftthrung von A. M. Ginther, Berlin 
1939 

Rome. Ask, BONNARD. Rom im Bild. Einfithrung 
von A. B. 4 pages, 40 plates, Giinther, Berlin 1939 

Sparta. PierRE Rousset. Sparte. De Boccard, Paris 
1939 25 fr. 

Tusculum. GrorGE McCracken. A_ History of 
Ancient Tusculum, xxxi, 521 pages, 160 figures. Ameri- 


can Documentation Institute, Washington 1939 (Micro- 
film: ADI document no. 1181) $3.68 

Vasio. J. SAautTEL. Les découvertes archéologiques 
de Vaison-la-Romaine de 1907 a 1937. 2nd ed. revue et 
augmentée. 80 pages, 41 plates and figures; 4 plates in 
folio. Editions Universitaires, Paris 1938 35 fr. 

Guide illustré des monuments de 
80 pages, 35 plates. Editions Uni- 
20 fr. 
Vaison-la-Romaine. Les sites et 
les monuments. 160 pages, 157 figures, 49 plates. Editions 
Universitaires, Paris 1939 175 fr. 


Vertunum. CH. Dusois. Le vicus romain de Ver- 
tunum (Vieux-Virton, Majerone, Belgique). Fouilles 
et monuments. 80 pages, figs., 2 plates. Editions Uni- 
versitaires, Paris 1939 25 fr. 


Vaison-la-Romaine. 
versitaires, Paris 1938 
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